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composite or traditional'. Data for the first two years of the pro;Ject 
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-internal locus of control in students, if a peripd^of ^t least' one 
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* ■ Community college teachers are joining many other educators in 

their concern over how to "motivate" their students. Through open ad- 
•missions policies and vigorous recruitment, community colleges are 
enrolling more and more "nontraditional*' students; that is, students from 
low-income, minority •backgrounds- who have experienced little satisfac- 
tion and success in their previous educational endeavors. Many of them 
turn to community colleges because of the wide variety of occupational 
.programs offered. However, according to many teachers, these students 
seem to not be motivated, incapable of work and unwilling to'try. It seems 
apparent, though, that. if a student is enrdlled at all he must have some 
so,rt of motivation and desire to work. Still, the drop-out rate for th^se 
students is alarmingly high. Perhaps we heed to approach the education 
of the, nontraditional student from an entirely different perspective than has 
previously been devised. 



Most students, particularly ones enrolled in vocational programs,^ 
value work as much as anyone. Indeed, the v^lue of work*, stemming 
from the Puritan Ethic, haa always contributed significant weight to 
America's ideology. The dignity of work and success atjone.'s work are 
valued by our society as highly ks individual freedom itself. Indeed, ^e 



freedom 
work. "I 



o choos.e what one wishes to be is often interpreted in terms»of 
want to be a nurse, mechanic, dentist, teacher-, faVmer, etc." 



While; work adju-stment success continues to be a predominant social 



goal, our 



iich ''socially handicapped" persons are characterized by feelings 



country continues to harbor a significant population of psycho- 
logic^Uy^^^ deprived or disadvantaged persorw.' The growing 

^^^mplexity of society with its co^ncomitant imper sonalization, unstable 
family life, sex and racial discrimination, .economic uncertainty, poverty 
and other, more modern, stresses are certainly partly responsible. 
Many si 

of powerlessness, worthlessness, alienation. They often exhibit inappro- 
priate adaptive behavior such as delinquency, hostility, unrealistic levels 
of aspiration, and are further disadvantaged .by a lack of complex verbal 
skills and insufficient occupational abilities, both necessary tools ^pr ^ ^ 
coping Vith our technological society. 

I^Iatioiial attrition^rates for nontraditional students in community col- 
leges are alarming, although no standards for examining attrition exist. 
Many institutions have attempted to better serve the nontraditional, low- 
achieving student through the initiation of remedial or developmental pro- 
grams. National studies^ however, indicate that such programs l^ave 



generally been unsuccessful (Roueche^ 1968; Roueche j|nd Kirk, 1973). 
Some developmehtal studies programs have maintained high retention rates 
while students were in the programs, but tbren experienced accelerated 
attrition once the students returned to traditional classroom^. It may be 
assurried that these students had not learned to cope with the mechanics 
of traditional classroom instruction. That is, nontraditional students 
were unprepared to adjust to aA environment where (1) students, are ex- 
pected to possess the necessary verbal skills to accommodate lecture- 
textbook approaches, (2) students are expdtied to loarn at the same rate, 
(3) students are expected to be equally interested in the prescribed coarse 
contjent, and/(4) students are expected to be self-motivated. Consequently, 

I ' ■ • , ■ , 

the ^ontraditional low-achieving, student's concept of himself as a failure 

I 

is reinforced. He faces an incr.easingly complex society with virtually no 

I 

edupationaJ. training, few saleable skills, and one more failure experience 
on his record. " 

Many educators would note that such students come to the community 
college poorly prepared, have no motivation and do not even seem to want 
to succeed, ^-eactvers feel if a student would only ''try*', that is, invest 
some' time and energy in the pursuit of academic objectives, he could 
"succeed"' and pass the course. 

However, the ability to master one's environment appears to be more*^ 
closely related to a person's expectation regarding his ability to succeed 
than.it is to "motivation" as the word is commonly used. It is Important 
tb understand that no one can "try" unless he believes he has some chance 

4 • 



' of success. Individuals act according to the extent to which they believe 
their efforts will c^riye success (or payoffs) from the envirenmenf. . 
Motivation, the basis of action, becomes then a function o^f one's bej^ief in * 
one's ability to succeed at obtaining a desired goal, In«other words, the 
difference bet>veen success and failure, in work or any other field, is 
primarily dependent upon the way a person thinks. Whether or not a per- 
son is able to control his own life and direct his own success is certainly 
not a new concept. Rotter, however,, has placed this concept within the 
context of his social learning theory and highlights its relevance^ to mem- 
bers of the helping profession. He calls it control expectancy (Rotter, 1966) 
People who believe they can control payoffs are said to have an "in^ternal 
locus of control, " They perceive location of control to be at least partly 
within themselves. Those who perceive that chance or powerful others 

J 

largely determine their destinies are said to have an "external locus of ' 
control, " . ' . 

Externally oriented persons who do not perceive the contingency 

r 

between their behavior and its outcome feel powerless to change th« 
direction of their lives, and thus are unlikely to "try". That they do not 
try does not necessarily mean they do not want to do better. Since he 
perceives no direct relationship, an external generally will not accept 
responsibility for his actions, such as making a failing grade because 
he did not properly prepare. "The teacher gave me' an F" might be a 
typical statement. An internal, on the other hand, ^rdefinitely s-ees the 
contingency between his behavior (studying) and its outcome (grade), "I 
failed the last test, ao 141 have to study much harder to make a B next time, " 
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Locus of control refers to the disposition to perceive one's rein- 
forcements as consequences of one's awn behavior or as due to outside 

r 

factors. This variable^is /Concerned with the degree to which an indivi- 
dual accepts personal responsibility for what hafppens to. him. It seems 
likely that the differences in the degree to which individuals attribute rein- 
forcement to their own actions might depend upon t^eir history of rein- 
forcements. People would tend to develop an external orientation because 
of frequent arbitrary payoffs, semingly uncontrollable forces keeping them 
from success (such as racial discrimination) and various other countless 
failure experiences. It follows logically, then, that an alteration in the 
history of reinforcement (as is present in the behavioral change process, 
delineated later in the essay) should result in a parallel change in locus of 
control perception. People can change, and often do,- 

Research findings indicate that Internals are more open to correcting 
their problems in remedial programs, to acquiring more knowledge about 
their problems, and so on. Internals try harder to get out of their ruts. 
This suggests that current efforts to motivate students are taking the wrong 
approach. For one thing, no teacher can motivate a student. A student 
must develop the motivation himself. Energies sperft in developing strongur 
"internal locus'^f control would be far more productive than trying to motivate 
a student to make a better grade in economics. Efforts at more basic levels 
would be more effective in "helping students to help themselves. " 

Furthermore, Internality is related to more than motivation and a, 
willingness to try in a school setting. The research on intern?>lity is over- 



' • * 

wh-elming. Internal persons, in contrast to externals,'* dei?nonstrate im- 
p^roved job efficiency, as well as more highly 'develop^ed personal qualities 
relating to employAbility and job success, 'in addition, internals manifest 
higher need for achievement, responsibility and resultant satisfaction with 
training programs they may happen to be in. Consequently, positive work 
attitudes and, behavior appear to be more highly associated with an internal 
locus of control. This indicates that Internals are more capable of 
attaining work adjustment success than Externals, regardless of desires or 
needs. * 

The overwhelming majority of studies report a positive association 
between internality and achievement behavior and do so despite a wide 
range of measuring devices for the locus of control variable. This was 
dramatically demonstrated in the S. Office of Education report on 
equality of educational opportunity (often called The Coleman Report). 
(Coleman, 1966 )• Locus of controLwas there found to be a better p- 
dictor of school achievement among children of minority groups than were 

any of the many other attitude, family, school and, teacher variables studied. 

' i 

All tbe evidence points in the Scime direction, and carries the sarnie message 

4 

viz., the learning process can be significantly improved if student$ control 
orientations can be shifted toward the internal direction.^ 

Recent studies teport that Internals spend more time in intellec^al 
activities, exhibitjuore interest in academic pursuits, and score higher 
on intelligence tests than do Externals. Several studies indicate that 
Internals are better adjusted and have a better sense of well-being, than 



Externals. One study showed Internal? to have gr'eater ability to work with 
others, are more cooperative, self-reliant and courteous '{Tseng 1970). 
Externals, on the other hand, are more likely to be malajusted .and less 
likely to cope effectively with tljeir problems. MacDonald and Games 
(1971) report that Externals are more likely than Internals to en(^orsQ^^ 
values associated with widespread neurosis. Externals are more prope to 

engage in escapist activities, are mor^ hostile, are less trusting^ and are 

* t 
less tr ust)2/5rthy.*^ The liter^ure indicates that shifts from External to 

Internal contro^^orientations can lead to desirable personality changes. 
Therefore, a change in the locus of control orientations -of individxials not 
only results in higher rnotivation, but a much greater likelihood thslt the 
student perceives he can, and is willing lo, succeed. 

If cofrimunity colleges are concerned with keeping students in school, 
directing efforts at fundamental levels will result in the immediate objec- 
tive of program completion by greater numbers of nontraditional students. 
Such direction also tends to develop positive personality aspects leading • 
to achievement of broader goals for botli students and society especially 
the fully functioning, self-actualizing individual. Students who develop 
Internal locus of control will learn they can succeed, and will continue 
their success orientation outside of the classroom. Gaining their chosen 
goals leads to greater self -^fulfillment wh^ch in turn reduces the amount of 
tension they feel between themselves and their environment. A person 
with an internal control orientation will^not feel so pressured by society 
but will be capable of choosing a direction best suited for him and succeeding 



• / 

with it. If "E'l to "Pf shifts and related changes in the apparent correlates* ' 
of occapational prepara*tion, me»tal healthy academic pt^rformance anri , 
' ' work adjustment can be creicTted by means of^im^roved pedagogy^ ,,the impLi-. 

cations for improved*attitudes and motivaticin levels are far-reacljiing. 

The community colleges, by supporting the .development of E to I shifts, will 

O 

then truly be serving the community in the broadest sense, by helping 
students overcorhe their social handicaps. The main challenge becomes not 
how to motivate students, but. how to facilitate External to Internal control 
orientations shifts^ y ' ^ 

Under the auspices of a three-yeaCr longitudinal grant from the 'National 
Institpte of Mental Health, we are conducting an experiment with ten par- 
ticipating community colleges in the South and Southwest to test the extent 
to which students exhibiting high externality can be made more internal. 
The primary objectives of the study are (1) to identify which kinds of experi- 
ence, instruction, or counseling, or some combination thereof would have 
the greatest impact on E to I shifts and (2) to ascertalin the long-range ^ 
impact on E to I^shifts on variables which, a*re associated with locus of control 
and academic/vocational success. We are ejide'avoring to ascertaiji if 
learner-controlled, self-paced, self -directed learning experiences produce 
more significant E to I shifts on control expectancy and concurrent changes 
^ in the potential mental health correlates of rigidity, anxiety,, rationality, 
self-concept and achievement thayti does traditional instruction. Further, 
counseling strategies specially oriented towards producing E to I shifts' 
are being compared in effectiveness to traditional practices on these same 

ERIC • 



variables. Preliminary results of two of our pilot studfes are most 
promising. A brief synopsis of various counseling techniques and of 
instructional strategies will clarify methods being used. Reimanis and 

Schaefer (l'^70) emphasize a technique for making the subject se^ himself 

\ ' 

as having some power to affdct changfe. Dua (1970) theorizes tliat attitudes 

of Externals are realistically rooted in past experiences. They do not 

expect to succeed because they have not in the past/ due to the fact they 

have not learned efficient methods ^f producing change. Dua believes 

behavior change programs are more effective than reeducatioo-to change 

attitudes. Masters (I97O) attempts to alter clients perceptions about a 

particular situation without changing the behavior per se. His technique 

implies that- people prefe^ to function within internal control situations. • 

MacDonald (1972) suggest^ that, ^though the various techniques each appear 

>ralid, it would be mos,t prudent to exploit the benefits of all. He suggests 

that all of the features of the various techniques (which are compatible) 

be combined to produce ^ **syncretic'* or molar strategy.^ Following tRis 

. 

notion, our present study includes a composite IE counseling strategy. 

We feel that counseling techniques should be integrated into the classroc 
Our theory is th*at-4Adividualized instructional techniques will increase the 
probability of E' to I shifts. Teachers and counselors working together is 
the most powerful formula. Every staff energy is demoted to strategics 
designed to enhance student success in terfns^ of what the student values for 
herself. 

We have theorized'that the most appropriate system fpr helping students 
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who enter t|;ie community college with an array of deficiencies developed' 
through years of failure, and.\^o don^t try because they don't believe 
they can, is an individual, learner-oriented instructional system. Empir- 
ical evidence received to date indicates ithat students in our participating 
project are staying in school with high retention rates, •good achievement, 
and most importantly, new perceptions that they can succeed in college' 
and that they are OK as human beingW. The* keys to s.uccess are: (1) sys- 
stematic design of the total learning environment (2) provision for multiple 
levels of entry into carefully ordered instructional sequences (3) staff ^ 
involvemen^t personally and professionally and (4) an openness to approaching 
specific problems (grades, dropouts) on generalized, fundamental levels 
(locus of control). ' ^ 

Individualized instruction means that learning is geared to the present 
capabilities of eadh student. Studenlfc come to community .colleges with a 
variety of abilities, knowledge levelfe and perceptions. I^hey expect to 
fail, it is because they have failed in the^st. The only experience which | 
.will create an expectancy to succeed is actual Success. Individual instruc- 
tion is designed to permit each student to achieve success one step at a I 
time beyond his present level of cognitiv^^nd skill development. At first 
the steps should be well within the reach of the student so that success is 
guaranteed. "The basic strategy being advocated is a syste'matic design 
of several skill development sequence^ arranged in graduated learning 
steps from the simple to the complex \(e. g. be able to write a grammatical 
phrase, sentence, then paragraph). 

FurthWmore, students should know ^actly what is expected of them, 

11 



Arbitrary j)ayoffs lead to development^of external orientations. If students 
receive a detailed descriptioh of steps necessary for program (ox; unit) 
completion, they will, perhaps for the first time, know they, must t^e 
action to complete the program, and very importantly, they will kno\f 
which specific actions are necessary. Consequently, the relationship 
between behavior ancl payoff will be madef^cle'ar . Basically then, each 
educational strategy takes advantage of, 4 propositions: (1) the student* s 
ability to. act; (2) the psychological-social learning situation; (3) a payoff; 
(4) the student's evaluation of the payoff. 

Individualized instruction should also take cognizance of the mastery 
'leai*ning concept and the preceding four fundamental requirements of 
Rotter^s social learning modell Means for determining performance 
standards (criteria) must be made clearly and objectively. The student 
may then be involved in self-assessment and evaluation, a fjmrther boo^t 
to establishing Internality. Each student should be evaluated against per- 
formance criteria and Student performances should never be compared. 
Good behavioral sequencing in the instructional design should enable each 
client 1:o move £rom the level of skills possessed at the time of program 

entry to the established performance standards. fc;rU^rion .performance,. 
» » > * 

not time, is the determining consideration. - ' ' 

Our study involves a sample of 1200 students atterifliiig p^trti^ipating ^ 

. * ^ »« 

community colleges. The basic research design^examines.the rr^aip effects 
of (1) instruction, either self-paced o.r traditional aad (2)' counseling, either 
composite or traditional. Half of the schools in the §tud^ have converted. 



50 percent of their courses to-self-paced instruction, while the-fe'st are 
using more traditional approaches. Half of the schools^have counselors 
specifically trained* in methods shown to be effective for causing E fb I 
shifts, while the rest at*e using- traditional counseling nnethods. We are 
^beginning Ihe third^eat'9l the study and are already in receipt of rather 
, substantive data from' those jstuJents who began in ct)mxnunity colleges 



( 



last year. 



According to the hypothesis' we tested, significant gain scor-es 
(representing significant shifts toward internaliz^ation) were observed rnore 
often in students receiving individualized in^strucUon than those receiving 
fraditionaLl jjislruction. These re&ults, while^not eptireLy definitive, are 
indeed positive. Students enrolled in individualized cdu^:ses scored more 
homogeneously on control expectancy scales than students enrolled in more 
traditional coursed. Also,, the average increase in internality was in ex- 
cess'of three skill points, indicatin^ bverall movement in the direction of 
internal control orientatio^. It appeat^ to us that individualized instruction 

■ ■ ' • 'I ' . ' : 

does produce a shift toward internaf locus of control in studehts, if at least 

' . \ " * " * * . 

a^period of one semester Ls' involved. ^ 4 ^* ' - 

It is important to empjhasize here that the form of instruction (qiothod- 



^ology» and the like) may not 



be as important as the students' perceptions of 



the teacher's behavior and their perception that the teacher is Endeavoring 

I ' * 

to help students succeed. A teacher y^ho is willing to develop materials, 
specify objectives, acco'mx^odate individual differences is simply showing 

I \ 

his students that he is' willing to make le'^ning posfeiblo-, MoVe than this, 
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he is indicating ^t^ie "cares'' about his students to the extent that he 



is willing fp go extra miles in an effort to help them succeed. / 

Our project also involves the development of counseling skills 4n 

counselors and probleni-solving skills in students participating in the 

' project. We are emphasizing Mink's variations of Behavior Change 

Process /1970). The steps are as follows: " ^ *. 

Step One Identify the behavior that you wish to eliminate 
; and identify the new behavior that you wish to < 

» ' strengthen; hold a conference with the student. 

Step Two Obtain suggestions 'from the student about ways 
* to change his behavior; explain yoixr own.objec- • 

tions to his behavior; offer your own suggestions; • 
V * consult with guidance services.^ ^ 

Step Th ree Identify the possible reinforcers for the undcsir- 
ab^le behavior and determine who or what is 
providing the t e info rceiT^nt, for' the undesirable 
behavior, \ / ' 

Step Four Decide upon a reinfbrcer that you think will 

strengthen the new behavior,- and withhold the 
reinforcer for the undesirable 'tJehavior (extinction) 
or suppress the old*4>efeavior . 



I 

Step Five Shape" the new behavior. 



Step Six y Maihtain the ne,w behavior by jusing positive 

reinforcement, moving from a continuous, rein- 
forcehnent schedule to an occasional, reinforcement 
schedule, 

Step.Seven Reshape the new behavior (i£the old behavior 
recurs) 'and/or reexamine .your past actions in 
the behavior change process. 

Those of you familiar with Glassex^s notion of reality therapy (1965) 'will 

s«e the similarity between Mink's Behavior Cha/nge 'Procass an'd the basic 

st'eps in reality therapy. The synthesis we have developed wo call "composite 
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counseling." In other wofds, our project is endeavoring to teach teacher^ 

/ • 

the basic skills of student motivation and the^ fostering of positive attitudes. 
The composite counseling strategy ^draws upon a series of studies done on 
college students. These studies depict different processes for developing 
^ internal control orientations in students. The change in emphasis froro 
.the Behavior Change Process is the additional emphasis upon the student's 
seeing the Eelatioijship(s) between his behavior and .subsequent consequences 
and making personal value judgments regarding what he (the student) wants 
for himself. Basically, in all of our efforts, we attempt to h^lp the stu- 
dent focus upon his personal power ahd capacity to successfully manage 
his own'learning environrrient for the betterment of his educational progress 

* • N 

and attainment of his career goals^ Ultimately the studen^t accepts respon- 
s?bility for what s*he achieves and what she does for herself. In a success- 
oriented j.earning environment this process becomes a powerful antidote tio 
the-poison of a failure identity and/or low self-concept. 

All of the above must occur in the context of what Glasser 'calls irrvolve- 
'^ment and/or more simply, making friends. We al^vocate friendships between 
s-tudents and instructors; students and counselors; students and educational* 

W' ♦ ^ 

leaders; students and student|?g^,students and other community per sons. 
The secret"*of the proc^ess, if there is a secret, is that people pair in what 
we can only term friendships. Througfr'^these pairings work occurs; and 

^ 

through work, success identities emerge. The essential climatic or social- - 
institutional variables become: (1) love; (2) m^^sured doses of success; 
and (3) enjoyment of life. We believe in conditi6narposi1ive payoffs for 
work accomplished and unconditional payoffs (friendship and love) simply 



because, one is human being and one is alive. 

G6od evaluative data on innovative' instructional and counseling pro- 
grams as they relate to mental health and low .income students are rare. 
The sludy has not been cortducted elsewhere and the questions being raised 
are only hypothetically answered in the literature. Support of the basic 
hypothesis could revolutionize counseling in junior and community col- 
leges and advance instructional methodology beyond current 19th century 
strategies. The irnportar^ce of the study to community college systems 
of the United States cannot be overemphasized.' .* 

-Follow-up studies on school 'dropouts and delinquents who^have been 
involved in more traditional educational programs are not encouraging. 
All of the. research points in the same direction people are hjandicapped 
by external locus of control orientations. The prevailing .belief is that it 
is desirable to change people, especially those who are not doiiiig well in 
our society, in the direction of internality. The literature indicates that 
shifts from external to infernal control orient)^tions could lead to a variety 
of desirable personality changes. Concentration on the control dimension 
in the present study is deemed appropriate because of connections estab- 
lished between IE and achievement behavior and IE and mental health. 

Finally, although the evidence is still scanty, it appears tbat the 
self-pacing experience may affect behavior in other areas (Sheppard and 
and McDermot, 1970; Ferster, 1^968)7 We would begin to be able to say 

/ ■ 

that a set of practices established in one course j/roduced' effects which 
generalize^beyond the substantive confines of theXP^urse, and help to 
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develop "conceptual" skills of broad utility to students. This aim of most 
educationa^ attempts widely hoped for, often claimed, rarely clearly 
achieved would become the subject of a specific technology whose effec- 
tiveness would evolve through repeated cycles of evaluation and modification. 
The self-pacing system, once operational and running fairly smoothly in 
any course, provides just such a vehicle for the development of the required 
learYiing* 

The reason we are concerned with dropout rate is it is an indication that 
students are not getting what they want from community colleges. Cer- 
tainly in an era which emphasized development of human resources, com- 
munity colleges will try to do their part to stimulate the growth of their 
students to become produfctive, fulfilled and socially responsible citiz/ns. 

It is hoped that the innovative programs briefly described here/will 

\ ' ■ 

have greater succes^ in achieving this goal than their traditional /redeces - 
sors. The concept olf community college, after all, as a structu4*e to serve 
the community, is int^ovative in itself. By concentrated effo/tS at almost 
fundamental level of hurnan experience (locJus of, control) priore positive 
^influence will be felt in all areas. Generalized personality development 
leads to positiv^ performance in many specific areas. The concept of 
ifTdividual freedom is dependent on whether or not an individual deerr^S he 
does indeed have freedom to act and choose as he wishes. Only a person 
who believes individual freedom to exist will value and exercise that free- 
c!om. The ability for a person to cho^^se his work and the capability to suc- 
ceed at it lends support to tHe central concept of American ideology. The 

■ # 
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dignity ofwork is possible only to persons who*have fully chosen their work 
and who^feel they more than society are responsible^for the success and 
satisfaction they derive from it. To develop the persqnhood of each stu- 
dent entering the comm^nity'college is of primary importance. Subsequent 
development of other abilities, knowledgf; and goals will naturally follow. 
By helping develop individuals within society, community colleges will be 
making a substantial contribution to the development of society as a whole* 
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